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cession after concession had been followed by demand after demand, that the men, acting upon the orders issued by the executive of a Union, which was and is by the confession of the secretary (see the January number of Time) purely militant, had embarked upon a policy of aggression;   that they were  asking for more  than was  reasonable.     It  has learned  this  now.     It  must   also  be well aware   that   the objection of the leaders of the Union to the profit-sharing scheme, which, on the face of it, was a scheme of socialistic tendencies, in the best sense of the words, was due not to any suspicion that it would  be worked unfairly, but to a knowledge that it must have the effect of checking the policy of restless   importunity  upon  which   the  existence   of the Union and their prosperity as leaders depended.    But it is said that Mr. Livesey openly stated his intention of crushing the Union and of destroying the men's right of combination. As a matter of fact, Mr. Livesey made no such statement, but there is not a particle of doubt  that  he did mean to take a course that would result incidentally, but none the less inevitably, in  the   destruction  of the Union, and that from the public point of view he would have been entirely justified in aiming to crush the particular Union to which he was  opposed.     He  saw, he must have  seen, that this Gas-Workers' and General Labourers' Union was purely and undisguisedly a confiscatory engine in everything but name. The difference between it and the established Unions may be easily stated.    The older Unions, presided over by men having some knowledge of political economy and of the conditions of trade, have a defined policy.    They desire, when it is  possible, to  improve the position of the working-man; in times of commercial prosperity they will insist, using his obedience to them as a weapon,, that he shall have what they consider his fair share of that prosperity; in times of commercial depression they will help him and, in effect, they perform many of the functions of a friendly society.    Admission to  such Unions   is  a  privilege  not  lightly to   be obtained.     This policy is stigmatised as degenerate by the secretary of the new Union.     His  policy and that of his